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The Mental Health of Ministers 


What about the mental health of ministers? Is the 
number of cases of mental illness among ministers in- 
creasing? Does the ministry attract the neurotic or men- 
tally-ill type of person? 

These questions are, of course, easy to ask but difficult 
to answer. The popular press has recently ventured into 
the field of the mental health of ministers but much of 
the writing has been based on speculation and on untested 
hypotheses. 

Serious research into the problems is often declared 
to be much needed, and the May, 1958, issue of Pastoral 
Psychology (Great Neck, N. Y., 159 Northern Boule- 
vard, 50 cents) presents the “rudimentary beginnings 
and the stimulation of the need for more extensive re- 
search. “Some efforts,” Wayne E. Oates says in the 
editorial section, ‘are being made at this time to get 
foundation support for more extensive, multidisciplinary 
research into this problem.” 

“Fostering the Mental Health of Ministers,” a chap- 
ter reprinted from The Church and Mental Health edited 
by Paul B. Maves, is the contribution of Daniel Blain, 
M.D. Dr. Blain is medical director, American Psychia- 
tric Association. 

Dr. Blain believes that from his observations “most 
ministers have a high degree of mental health.” But, 
nevertheless, each profession “tends to have its own 
pitfalls and occupational neuroses.” Those of the min- 
istry stated briefly, center around the fact that the min- 
ister “usually receives less of this world’s goods than 
others of equal training, education, and responsibility.” 

“Another hazard,” the author notes, “is that minis- 
ters may succumb to the pressure to restrict personal 
pleasure and to deny themselves a normal emotional 
expression.” 

An additional professional pitfall is that “the position 
of a minister entails, on occasion, a lack of freedom 
and personal privacy that marks any man in an im- 
portant post.” In short he lives his life “in a gold fish 
bowl.” 

The health of the clergyman may also be affected 
by the clash of roles played within his parish and in 


the structure of his denomination as a whole “. . . for 
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while he is expected to be a leader in his own congrega- 
tion and community, he is often a member of an organi- 
zational hierarchy of church discipline. The role of 
leader gives way to the role of humble follower.” 

“Fifth, dealing with constant emotional appeals for 
help is wearing and the need to be sympathetic yet ob- 
jective is trying. There is always the danger,” Dr. Blain 
notes, “that the minister will succumb to the pressures 
put upon him to play the roles demanded by persons 
to support their neuroses rather than to define his role 
therapeutically.” 

Another pitfall occurs because of the minister's will- 
ingness to assume leadership and to help people. He 
will be drawn into these situations to such an extent 
that “it will be hard for him to limit himself to that 
which he can do without experiencing diminishing re- 
turns in terms of his effectiveness in his personal and 
professional growth. Unless methods of recuperation are 
developed and used, the wearing-down process will ex- 
ceed the building-up process. Energy will diminish and 
patience will ebb. Small things will harass; the minister 
will become exhausted physically and _ spiritually.” 

The “danger of separating thoughts from feelings” 
is another problem “rather peculiar to the ministry.” 
“An analytical study of prayer, for example, may focus 
attention on various elements that constitute prayer, to 
the exclusion of praying.” 

Finally, the minister should realize that he “. . . is 
not omnipotent and shares with all others the possibility 
and normal expectancy of illness. . . . He should not 
be surprised if he becomes tense and nervous at times. 
In fact, the peculiar stresses of his position may bring 
greater vulnerability to anxiety and functional disability. 
Such conditions as stomach ulcers or hypertension or 
coronary disease are thought to go with the so-called 
high-pressure positions of life. Professional people are 
distinctly vulnerable to some of these. . . .” 

How, then, may the minister’s health of body and 
mind be strengthened so that he might be more capable 
of ministering to others? 

The minister should “have an elastic concept of health 
and cultivate a capacity to accept limitations.” He must 
“. . . attempt continually to clarify his objectives in 
order to maintain a strong sense of direction and pur- 
pose.” 

“Third, he will learn to accept emotionality or ex- 
citement and its expression as an inseparable part of 
perceiving and acting and will cultivate the capacity to 
love, to fear, to dislike, and to desire.” 

“... An adequate program of recreation, refreshment, 
and replenishment which will serve to restore his energies 
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and nourish his mind and spirit,” is another way of 
strengthening the health of the minister. 

“Finally, the minister will avail himself of the therapies 
of human fellowship in which he may satisfy his need 
for dependence and interdependence, and find affection, 
emotional security in personal relationships, and a sense 
of personal significance.” 

Wayne E. Oates, professor of psychology of religion, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, in “The Healthy 
Ministcr,” says “the minister .. . is healthiest who keeps 
his concern for health subordinate to, and in focus with, 
the chief end for his existence, namely, ‘to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever.’ ” 

Ilow does one achieve clarity of purpose in the minis- 
try? First of all, Professor Oates says, “clarity of purpose 
is achieved by courageously facing and dealing with the 
impediments of past and present commitments that ob- 
scure the minister’s vision of God and understanding of 
his purpose.” A second way of achieving clarity is for 
the minister “to take one of the working roles of the 
minister, such as administration, preaching, teaching, 
pastoral care, etc., and become a special pleader for it, 
neglecting and even despising the other disciplines.” Third, 
the minister may “ ‘turn professional’ and yield to the 
secular counterparts of his various roles in business ad- 
ministration, social work, public relations, psychotherapy, 
etc., and reject the more distinctly pastoral definition 
of his purpose in life.” 

The last method of achieving clarity is to “recognize 
that his work is both calling and profession, pastoral 
and professional (in the sense of learning certain basic 
information and skills). He participates both as a man 
who has his commission from God as a shepherd of his 
flock, and as a man who has laid hold of the treasures 
of empirical science to help him implement this com- 
mission. The healthy minister . . . is the one who can 
bring things both old and new from his treasure, see 
the relation between them, and through prayer and 
discipline cause them to glorify God in the love of his 
neighbor.” Professor Oates also deals in his article with 
such things as: “Using the Resources and Learning the 
Disciplines of the Ministry”; “Maintaining Directness 
and Expressing Hostility”; “Ventilating Relationships” ; 
“The Use of Time.” 

Leonard Morgan, Jr., chaplain of Eastern State Hos- 
pital, Lexington, Ky., made a study to compare the 
number of clergymen now in State hospitals as com- 
pared with 1946 and to find what factors contributing 
to mental illness were present in each case. The title of 
the survey is “Mental Illness Among the Clergy—A 
Survey of State Mental Hospitals in America.” 

Mr. Morgan sharply disagrees with the conclusion 
of Wesley Shrader, professor of pastoral theology, Yale 
Divinity School, author of the widely read article “Why 
Ministers Are Breaking Down,” which appeared in 
Life and was reprinted in Reader's Digest. Dr. Shrader’s 
thesis is that more ministers are currently “breaking 
down” than ever before and the reason is overwork. 
Mr. Morgan says: “There have been no reliable surveys 
made to show what, if any, increase there has been in 
mental illness among ministers. Psychiatric literature 
tells us that overwork is not a cause of mental illness, 
although the reason that motivates a person to overwork 
can also be one of the reasons for a mental illness.” 

In spite of the many difficulties encountered in getting 
reliable data, and after setting out the methodology and 
findings of his study, Mr. Morgan concludes that: (1) 


“Mental illnesses struck these ministers with a simila 
distribution of psychiatric diagnoses as the general popv- 
lation has experienced”; (2) “The proportion of min. 
isters striken corresponded to the proportion of the 
population identified with their faith group”; (3) “Over. 
work was not the cause of their illness, but rather the 
multitude of factors which are present in any mental 
illness. Ministers covered in this survey appear to have 
had personality problems for some time in their lives 
and were never able to make a real success of their 
chosen profession.” 

“The Hospitalized Minister: A Preliminary Study,” 
is the contribution of Albert L. Meiburg and Richard 
K. Young, department of pastoral care, North Carolina 
Baptist Hospital and Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 
Winston-Salem, N. 

The article attempts “. . . to summarize certain medical 
and vocational data obtained from a limited number of 
ministers who came to a medical center.” The survey 
of these ministers indicated that: “(1) the most frequent 
age at first admission is during the years 30-34, (2) 
approximately 20 per cent of the sample shows some 
relationship between vocational pressures and the ill- 
ness.” In the report it was pointed out that “several 
factors [operated] in the mental illness of the ministers 
studied in this small group: chief among them are the 
minister’s uncertainty about his choice of the ministry 
as a vocation, the minister’s concept of evangelism, and 
the problems relating to overwork.” 

Samuel Southard, associate professor of psychology 
of religion, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, writes 
on “The Mental Health of Ministers.” 

He summarizes a number of recent studies of the 
minister and says: “From these varied studies it may be 
concluded that many ministers are sensitive to failure, 
blame themselves more than others, and are in conflict 
about the inner expectations which they have of them- 
seives, but they are not so harassed by their congrega- 
tion that they are ‘breaking down’ more than other occu- 
pational groups. In fact, their mental stability seems 
to exceed that of some other professions and of the 
general population.” 

The concluding article in the mental health of min- 
isters’ issue of Pastoral Psychology is “The Psychology 
of Religion,” by Walter Houston Clark, dean and pro- 
fessor of psychology, Hartford School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Hartford Seminary Foundation. This article is 
also the last chapter of a book by the same name. One 
of the many points made is that “there are some ways 
in which religion and mental illness are allied.” Dr. 
Clark believes “that which deeply criticizes life, as true 
religion does, must to some degree stand apart from it.” 
This is the “danger of religion lived to its full intensity” 
exhibited in the lives of such as those as George Fox, 
Anton Boisen, Jeremiah, and John Bunyan. “Yet the 
man rejected by society may be in closest touch with 
its best interests.” Although occasionally the man re 
jected by society lapses into unproductive illness, in 
some cases “it leads to a new vision that stamps the 
pioneer as a true prophet, a spiritual discoverer, a pioneer 
who has won through. The price of this victory may 
have been a deviation into madness—a sojourn among 
the lost.” 

(“We all have mental illness of difficient degrees at 
different times .. .,” wrote Karl Menninger and others 
in a paper read before the International Congress of 
Psychiatry in 1957, reviewed in this Service, February 
8, 1958.) 
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The City Challenges the Churches 


The first nation-wide assembly if city churchmen of 
the United Church of Christ met in Columbus, Ohio, 
January 7-9, 1958, to share information and to worship, 
while sceking “to develop appreciation of the city, to 
illustrate some of the opportunities city life brings to 
the Church, and to present a pattern by which a church 
can recognize and seize its opportunities.” 

Conference and synodical representatives were in at- 
tendance as well as more than a score of national leaders 
of the United Church of Christ, faculty men from a 
number of theological seminaries, staff personnel from 
local or state councils of churches, and representatives 
from at least seven denominations other than the two 
which are uniting to form the United Church of Christ. 

The National Convocation on the City Church was 
planned by a joint committee representing the Board of 
Home Missions of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches and the Board of National Missions of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Until a constitution 
is adopted for the United Church of Christ, the pro- 
cedures of the two separate bodies remain in effect. 


The Urban Church in Focus 


A multitude of perplexing problems face the urban 
church. Perhaps the most pressing are those that cluster 
around population mobility. Other important questions 
related to the foregoing deal with meeting the needs 
of new migrants to the church neighborhood. Church- 
men in the city feel a need for answers to a host of 
other problems ; among them “how to fit into the schedule 
of factory workers?”; “how integrate, desegregate, be- 
come inclusive in race and cultural relations?”’; and 
“how avoid social, economic and caste lines?” 

The United States, if “urban” is defined as places of 
2,500 or more, is 64 per cent urban. According to the 
1950 census, 56.8 per cent of the population lived in 168 
metropolitan areas. (However, slightly over one-fourth 
of these people live in small communities within the 
metropolitan area.) Approximately 30 per cent of the 
American people lived in one of the 14 largest metropoli- 
tan areas in 1950 and each of these areas had over 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Slightly over one-fourth (26.6 per 
cent) of our total population lived in the other 154 
metropolitan areas of less than 1,000,000 people each. 

The United Church of Christ is more “metropolitan” 
than the general population, and the two bodies that 
have authorized a union, the Evangelical and Reformed 
and the Congregational Christian, differed in the report 
by less than one half of one per cent. The two bodies 
had 59.8 per cent of their total 1952 membership in 
metropolitan areas. Only three major Protestant com- 
munions were more metropolitan, it is noted—the Prot- 
estant Episcopal, United Lutheran, and Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Protestants on the whole, it is noted, are only 
45.7 per cent metropolitan. Methodists, the Christian 
Churches (Disciples), and Southern Baptists are far 
less metropolitan—the respective percentages being 40.3, 
36.0 and 30.4. 

“In the median situation,” it was pointed out in con- 
ference materials, “one inhabitant in five (20.6 per cent) 
is a Protestant member.” In no case in the twenty metro- 
politan areas arranged to the highest Protestant member- 
ship, “are as many as a third of the inhabitants Protes- 
tant members.” 

Membership in metropolitan districts is increasing 
generally; “but the record is uneven from church to 
church, and from city to city.” In ten metropolitan centers 
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in 1935 there were a total of 408 churches related to 
the Congregational Christian and Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches. Twenty years later, in 1955, there were 
409. Membership, it is noted, increased 24.7 per cent. 
In the ten cities membership ranged from a loss of 2.0 
per cent in Baltimore to a gain of 60.3 per cent in St. 
Louis. 

With this statistical setting, the stage was set for an 
examination of the role of the churches in urban culture. 


The Urban Church of the Future 


John Osman, vice-president of the Fund of Adult 
Education, in his address, “A City Is a Civilization,” 
said : “Urbanization is changing our character. Urbaniza- 
tion is modifying our culture. Urbanization is transform- 
ing our institutions. Among these institutions are the 
church and the synagogue. Religion today is challenged 
to create an urban civilization. It is a task for religion. 
The task should not be abdicated. Religion has abandoned 
the city and left its redemption to business and industry. 
Only religion can redeem. Only religion can regenerate 
our cities by making them a place for spiritual growth.” 

Urban renewal, Mr. Osman notes, is carried on with 
a purpose to civilize, to restore humanity. It is the nature 
of a city to civilize. There are in the modern cities civic 
centers, medical centers, educational centers, and shopping 
centers. “Now to make a complete city there must be 
a place to inspire spiritual growth. . . . It should be 
a place where the religious life, which is now lying 
around in pieces, is unified and brought together—a re- 
ligious center.” Such a center, Mr. Osman notes, “would 
be a place for religious drama, music, and the visual 
arts. Out from it would emanate television programs 
which reach into the whole community.” 


“The Place of the United Church in the City” 


Purd E. Deitz, general secretary of the Board of 
National Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, in his address, title quoted above, pointed out 
that the United States is undergoing a rapid industriali- 
zation and urbanization, that “. . . in 1900, the total 
population of the U. S. was 76 million, of whom less 
than 40 per cent were urban, whereas in 1950, the popu- 
lation had almost doubled to 150 million, and now 64 
per cent were urban. At present, the population is grow- 
ing at the rate of 3,000,000 annually. .. .” In the face of 
this rapid population increase, new churches do not 
automatically increase because “our emphasis upon loyalty 
to the local congregation, which is fairly general in 
Protestantism, does not readily lead to the spread of 
the Christian movement.” What is needed is a “wider 
strategy of growth” such as the financing and organiza- 
tion of “branches,” and the adoption of a strategy of 
“colonizing.” 

The churches “have always been selective, voluntary 
institutions in American life, tending to be homogeneous 
and exclusive.” In view of this tendency “it is not easy 
for the church to see itself in terms of services to people 
who are ‘different.’” Yet “every tenet of our theology 
is in rebellion against exclusiveness. God, to be God at 
all, must be God of all. Man, to realize his manhood, 
must accept himself as neighbor to all men under God. 
The Holy Spirit is not bound, but pours out his gifts 
upon men of all description. The United Church (of 
Christ),” Dr. Deitz stated, “can fill a great place in 
American Christianity if we will stand for an inclusive 
church.” 

“Great plans are on foot,’ Dr. Deitz noted, “even in 
some smaller metropolitan areas, and without exception 
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in the larger ones, for redevelopment or neighborhood 
conservation.” The United Church “should be in ex- 
cellent position to take advantage of approaches recently 
made to professional city planners by the Urban Church 
Department of the National Council of Churches.” The 
church must figure in new urban development. “We re- 
fuse to admit that provisions must be made in the new 
or rehabilitated community for schools, for markets, for 
recreation space and for public safety, but not for the 
essential spiritual development and expression of the 
people.” 


Towards a New Doctrine of Vocation 


“The Meaning of Vocation in Urban Culture” was 
discussed by George D. Kelsey, professor of Christian 
ethics, Drew Theological Seminary. The doctrine of vo- 
cation, he said, must be applied to an urban industrial 
civilization that has thrust the Christian man into a new 
situation. “The modern city is the primary setting of 
the technological revolution and its train of consequences. 
Contemporary man is a cog in a mechanism of produc- 
tion and consumption. He is a victim of depersonaliza- 
tion and social alienation, The large city today is not a 
community. It is at best the political organization of more 
or less disparate groups. Moreover, the vast complexity 
of the city, in the form of specialized interests, divisions 
of labor, rapid cultural change, and mobility of popula- 
tion forces the individual to participate in a multi-group 
society, and to give only a part of himself to each group.” 
What is needed is a doctrine of Christian vocation that 
is meaningful in urban culture and which has been tem- 
pered to include the ethic of social responsibility. 

This ethic of vocation in urban culture will provide 
guidance for group decision and action. “It will also 
provide the norms for the necessary social criticism of 
work and institutional processes. Work and production,” 
Dr. Kelsey states, “must be viewed as a part of a social 
and institutional pattern, and measured by justice and 
human well being. Workers, managers, and all other 
functionaries must raise ethical questions about the whole 
productive and service process. .. . 

“Inherent in the Protestant idea of work is the notion 
of creativity. ... But in the contemporary urban situa- 
tion, much work is not creative. On the contrary, it is 
humdrum, monotonous, repetitive, and even sordid, and 
cannot now be relieved of these characteristics. In ad- 
dressing thousands of our contemporaries, we cannot 
appeal to the joy and creativity of work.” Instead “the 
service and common welfare aspect of vocation must 
be emphasized. . . . Tasks which lack artistic quality, 
creativity, and fullness of structure within themselves 
can be lifted to full vocational significance only if the 
churches will purify the doctrine of vocation,” Dr. Kelsey 
observes. He believes that although Protestants have 
talked much about the dignity of labor and how much 
Christianity has done to promote it, “Christian civiliza- 
tion has been greatly influenced by the Greek view that 
useful work is degrading.” 

Churches have only recently been alert to the facts 
of modern urban, industrial civilization as they bear on 
the vocation of the Christian man. “Until this very hour, 
the Christian community has failed to dignify the work 
of the janitor and street cleaner.” Our failure lies only 
partly in theory since in practice “we do not provide the 
rewards, encouragement, and recognition which society 
must offer all servants of the commonweal, if they are 
to feel that they belong, count, and are making a signifi- 
cant contribution.” From a theoretical point of view, 


“our Protestant doctrine of vocation lacks commun, 
meaning, . . . Vocation really means the call of God ty 
Hlis service in all things that we do. The service of Gog 
relates to all the orders of creation—the family, th 
political and cultural life as well as the economic.” 


Protestant Alienation from Urban Culture 


The executive vice-president of the Board of Hom 
Missions, Congregational Christian Churches, Truma, 
1}, Douglass, spoke on “The Alienation of Protestantism 
and Urban Culture.” “Not only has American Protes. 
tantism failed to penetrate the culture of modern cities, 
it has largely refused to take that culture seriously, ani 
it has withdrawn from the task of relating the Christian 
faith to the problems and needs of human beings in con. 
temporary urban society.” Protestantism’s attitude an( 
value-judgments were developed in rural and _villag 
life and it is difficult to make these relevant in con 
temporary urban society. Protestant ministers are “re. 
cruited mainly from the smaller communities of America 
They are generally trained in the private colleges of the 
mid-west,” Dr. Douglass declared. The result, as Dr 
Douglass sees it, is that “the ministers of the outwardly 
successful Protestant churches in metropolitan centers 
are generally without any profound understanding of 
the character of urban life and are emotionally hostile 
to its ways and values.” Another factor alienating Prot. 
estantism from the urban community “is the moralism 
of the Protestant churches.” 

“Instead of rejoicing in the varied and polyglot life 
of the city, Protestantism speaks condescendingly of the 
‘teeming’”” movements of metropolitan peoples. It refers 
to the ‘anonymity’ of the city and fails to appreciate the 
extent to which the quest for privacy is a part of the 
highest aspiration of the human spirit. It disparages the 
intensity of metropolitan experience as if this were morally 
inferior to the prosaic dead-level dullness of American 
life in the typical town or village. It abandons all attempts 
to understand some of the typical institutions of the 
urban communitvy—the neighborhood tavern or bar, for 
example, which it rejects because it serves liquor and 
fails to understand it as an antidote for the loneliness 
of modern man who is really concerned about the mean- 
ing of his existence. 

“Even the contemporary probing of the theater, which 
increasingly moves in the realm of meta-physics and 
meaning, is tacitly rejected by a moralistic Protestantism.’ 
What should Protestants do then? Dr. Douglass believes 
that there should he a “recognition of the fact that the 
Church is never a self-satisfied and static community. 
It is a community which begins by identifying itself with 
all the restlessness and dis-ease of man in contemporary 
society... . In the creation of this new attitude we need 
a visitation of what our forefathers called ‘grace’—an 
invasion of the divine spirit that will liberate us from 
our local and provincial loyalties, our identification with 
class structure and standards, and will free us to serve 
the present age with sensitiveness to its values, under- 
standing of its ways, and a faith that sees it as subject 
to the judgment of the mercy of the Eternal God.” 


The Role of the Church in Reconciliation 


“Tension and Reconciliation in Human Relations” wa 
the subject of an address by Francis W. McPeek, exect- 
tive director, Chicago Commission on Human Relations 
The question before us today, Mr. McPeek feels, is 
“whether heightened human relations tensions can bk 
controlled and their outcome channeled into socially use: 
ful gains; or whether, to the contrary, destructive, over 
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conflict will be their consequence.” Individual and group 
effort must be made within the context of the social 
order “in such a spirit and way as to preserve and not 
to destroy the main outlines of social order.” 

This calls for action against lawless mob action, against 
racial and religious discrimination, against all sources of 
“malignant conflict.” Intergroup tensions can be reduced 
by: “(1) association, (2) education, (3) legislation, (4) 
conciliation, and (5) litigation.” These methods should be 
used in combination as circumstances dictate. 

The Church has a role to play in the midst of con- 
fusion and change taking place in urban areas. Churches 
in transition areas need three basic ingredients for sur- 
vival: (1) “Thorough and wholehearted denominational 
backing, of the same quality in financing and denomina- 
tional leadership as is provided for suburban high-poten- 
tial churches . . .”; (2) “urban trained ministers who 
know their cities and the way city people think, as well 
as they know city resources for helping people with a 
plethora of problems . . .”; (3) “religious programming 
that goes far beyond the conventional worship, religious 
education, and a pastoral counseling service of churches 
in established and stable communities. .. .” 


“The Dynamics of Youth Culture in the City” 


The vicar of St. Augustine’s chapel, Trinity Parish, 
New York, C. Kilmer Myers, spoke on “The Dynamics 
of Youth Culture in the City.” Father Myers observed 
that “conflict groups” vary among regions. “The dynamics 
of so-called gang sub-culture . . . differ even from large 
city to large city.” He sees no uniformity in community 
attitudes toward inner city youth from city to city. In 
the face of this situation, “the problem for the parish 
minister and staff in the inner city is to know the sub- 
culture of the youth of the area in which the parish 
stands. Such knowledge,” Father Myers says, “comes 
only when the minister himself is immersed in it—‘has 
gone,’ to use Auden’s phrase, ‘native in all things save 
faith and morals.’ ” 

This is, of course, difficult for the minister to do be- 
cause of his middle class culture, but “we are not talking 
about complete acceptance of sub-culture but rather of 
the persons who create it and are created by it. We are 
interested in an understanding of the culture in order 
that the person may be accepted and accepting. And 
while not condoning the irregularities of the codes im- 
plicit in the culture we are not completely judgmental 
in attitude.” 

Father Mvers believes that youngsters join gangs for 
a multiplicity of reasons, some of which are: (1) to 
belong to a group of one’s peers: (2) for protection; 
(3) because of pressure put on him; (4) to escape be- 
ing the victim of a shakedown racket centering around 
his school; (5) just for the “kicks”; (6) to acquire a 
sense of inner security not received at home; (7) in 
order to be somebody in the sub-culture; and, (8) be- 
cause of a lack of recreational facilities and social oppor- 
tunities.” 

Characteristic of the sub-culture of youth in the East 
Side of New York are: (1) the gang pattern; (2) “the 
extraordinary pattern of sexual life lived by a high per- 
centage of youth in the area”; (3) the dance. 

The clergy aware of the dynamics of the youth situa- 
tion must always be available. “But it sometimes has to 
be a street corner and a candy store availability. Only 
after this phase has been handled will the church become 
the very center of life for scores and even hundreds of 
teen-agers, many of whom are members of gangs or are 
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in other ways caught up in the jungle of inner city life. 
The clergy must learn to ‘hear’ what is being said.” Even 
in “Be-Bop” language there is the stuff of the Gospel. 
“There is felt anger, anxiety, desire and forgiveness, 
renewal, reconciliation, estrangement and healing—all 
present in the long unhurried talk around the vicarage 
table. Significant communications between persons which 
are paths that lead to instruction, to baptism, confirmation 
and First Holy Communion.” 

Father Myers views the city as a missionary frontier. 
He says “the evangelistic opportunity among the dwellers 
of the inner city—especially the increasing Negro and 
Puerto Rican minorities—is quite without precedent.” 
The church must “get them while they are young,” sur- 
round them with the life of the parish, make the parish 
the center of their existence. “In the doing of this we 
must be ceaseless in our effort and confidently militant 
as we go about it. If the situation demands getting 
mucked up in gang wars then we must do it. Both the 
clergy and the people who comprise the Holy Com- 
munity, must be prepared to run risks and to take chances. 
The parish may find itself ranged against the Police 
Department. It may see that it must level a prophetic 
judgment against social agencies which discriminate or 
tend to treat people, your people, simply as cases.” 

“But let this be said, the personal confrontation of 
a gang-boy by a parson is an event of the highest order 
in the way these events are scaled in the Kingdom of 
God. It is an event in which the most fantastic poten- 
tialities are explicit. It is an event in which love is given 
and received, in which the unconditional forgiveness of 
Christ appears and healing begins. Here, in this event, 
is the true life of the Church acted out over and over— 
be it in the drama of the Holy Communion or the various 
meetings on the streets.” 


Guided Self-Study 


The Rev. John Shope, director of city work, Board 
of National Missions, [‘vangelical and Reformed Church, 
speaking on “Knowing the City Parish,” said there are 
two ways of knowing the city parish: “One is by just 
living in it... . The second way of knowing a city parish 
is that of studying and analyzing it. This is the disciplined 
approach that gathers the facts of church and community, 
and analyzes them to find opportunities for the Church 
to witness through the needs of parish and people.” 
Studying a citv parish may be done by employed outside 
experts, or by self-study by the parish without outside 
professional guidance. Between these two methods is 
guided self-study which can combine the advantages of 
both extremes. It secures the insights and objectivity of 
the experienced researcher; ‘‘and the active participation 
of the congregation; and adds to these by its own meth- 
odology, a long-range congregational plan of action that 
is almost certain to be followed.” 

The study manual sets up step by step the study which 
gathers information about the members of the parish, 
the program, about the parish area and the city. The 
data collecting phase serves three purposes: “(1) the 
development of leadership and congregational participa- 
tion . . .; (2) it welds the congregation into a single 
unit as all work together in the fellowship of a common 
task ...; (3) it makes the congregation face all the facts 
of their parish and themselves. .. .” 

“The report,” Dr. Shope related, “written by the ex- 
pert, begins with the questions raised by the congrega- 
tion, reports the data so that these questions can be 
answered, and finally adds a series of questions of its 
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own that are intended to lead the congregation to Chris- 
tian solutions. The self-study report does not tell the 
congregation what to do, it does not contain recommenda- 
tions, but it does arrange the data so that all the questions 
can be answered.” 

The congregation using the report as a work book 
“answers its own questions and those raised by the study, 
and in the process arrives at a plan of action reaching 
into the future.” At this stage, the Director of the study 
is available for consultation. “A long range plan of 
action involves both a knowledge of the parish and a 
vital Christian theology.” 


In the Shadows of Cathedral Walls 


John J. Weaver, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, 
in a brief address “The House Church” described the 
squalid conditions around the Cathedral where ‘10,000 
people live in once grand houses, now vastly over- 
crowded. . . . Rents run as high as they do in ‘respect- 
able’ places. The highest crime-rating in the city prevails. 
Empty liquor bottles litter steps and sidewalks; rats in- 
fest the alleys and houses. Most people are poor southern 
whites or Negroes. Most of the older churches have 
packed up and left; a few are content to eke out an 
existence with the knowledge that they are making no 
inroads on the population around, and their own con- 
gregation is tiring of driving in to the old church. Store- 
front ‘churches’ mushroom for varying periods.” 

The Cathedral staff “began in the worst streets. We 
tramped in and out of the houses, sat on the porches, 
meeting and greeting the people, chatting to the children, 
gradually allaying the natural suspicion. Out of these 
attempts,” Dean Weaver observed, “grew the wish, of 
their own volition, of a few people to start weekly Bible 
study meetings. We meet in their houses in turn. Con- 
cerned people in our own congregation take part in the 
contacts and meetings.” 

The next step, as Dean Weaver sees it, is to “move 
towards establishing lay-leadership in block-areas; the 
lay-leaders being trained to ‘oversee’—call constantly in 
turn on all their families, let them know of our meetings 
and services; invite the unchurched to worship; report 
all promising contacts to the clergy; enlist lay-help them- 
selves and reduce block-areas to efficient size... . Every- 
one talks about and theorizes on the reclamation of the 
slums. We want to do something. Two of our clergy 
with their wives and young children are going soon to 
live on one of the streets the city has well-nigh aban- 
doned. We want to be able to share in our Lord’s high 
and happy claim—I know my sheep, and am known of 
mine.’ ” 

A report of the assembly may be obtained from the 
sponsors: Board of Home Missions, Congregational 
Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Board of National Missions, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Methodism and the Changing City 


Methodist concern for the role of the church in the 
changing city was demonstrated by the large attendance, 
representing all the states of the union, at the denomina- 
tion’s Convocation on Urban Life in America held in 
Washington, D. C., February 18-20, 1958. 

According to the director of the Department of City 
Work, Robert A. McKibben, “the registration at the 
1958 Convocation was the most representative ever. . . . 
Among the 1,125 registered delegates . . . were 184 
administrators, bishops, and district superintendents; 114 
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lay members (one half were women) ; 57 conference or 
committee officers; 680 pastors; 20 theological students, 
8 theological faculty members; 46 board and denomina- 
tional representatives; 15 press, radio and TV.” 

The degelates came from almost every major city in 
the nation “to share their concerns for people in Amer- 
ica’s growing urban centers—and to share in relating 
their attempts to meet specific ‘needs’ in city churches,” 

Major themes of the Convocation were: (1) “What 
the city does to people” ; and (2) “What the effective city 
church can do for people.” These themes were discussed 
in platform addresses and in discussion groups. The 
Board of Missions of The Methodist Church is publishing 
an urban kit containing the major addresses and notes on 
the discussion groups which followed. The addresses will 
be printed separately and inserted in the kit. Each 
brochure will sell for ten cents and the price of the kit 
containing all publications will be $1.00 (Department 
of City Work, The Methodist Church, 1701 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.). 


Special Preparatory Studies 


There were five separate studies prepared for the Con- 
vocation on “areas of concern” related to the city church, 
These are now available in pamphlet form. The pamphlets 
are: “Methodism in the Inner City”; ‘The Downtown 
Church”; “A Sense of Urgency”; “Five Residential 
Churches”; and, “The City Church and Social Class.” 
These five pamphlets are available at $1.50 per set, or 
50 cents each from the Department of City Work, address 
given above. 

Some of the findings of these studies are summarized 
as follows: 


“There is growing need for full discussions of minis- 
ters with common interests, special problems, and unique 
types of churches.” A general discussion of the urban 
problem is not enough. 

It was also determined that “too much emphasis upon 
denominational patterns” had been placed “with too little 
attention to the specific needs and problems of urban 
residents.” 

“While Methodism shares with other communions a 
common inability to serve the inner city effectively, there 
are many successful downtown churches. In other words, 
the picture is not all one of failure.” 

“Methodism, along with other Protestant denomina- 
tions, has apparently found no effective approach to 
reaching people in apartment house areas or in areas 
where there are large housing developments.” The 
churches have spent considerable time, energy, and money 
to minister to these unreached people, hence the failure 
is not explained by a lack of effort. 

In many urban areas there is evidence of overchurching 
in specific communities, which has produced an unhealthy 
competitive situation not only between Methodist churches 
but between sister communions. 

Studies of the racial situation are imperative. “In- 
variably church leaders attribute declining membership in 
inner city churches to the changing community, and more 
particularly to the interracial nature of the new popula- 
tion... . If we are to minister to all people we must 
seek to understand the inner conflicts and bitterness 
created in human lives when they are lived in an atmos- 
phere of rejection.” 

The preliminary study findings on the changes, par- 
ticularly in cities in the North and West brought on by 
the influx of Negroes and to a lesser degree of Puerto 
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Ricans, Mexicans, Orientals in some other centers, was 
borne out by the experience of those participating in 
discussion groups. Some new facts and perplexing points 
of view were noted: (1) There are relatively few churches 
ministering to the Negro migrants to the North and West. 
“Apparently inclusive or interracial churches are not the 
final answers, if for no other reason than that interracial 
neighborhoods do not long remain such.” (2) In a 
questionnaire sent to over 1,000 officials of urban 
churches, “the majority, but far from all, recorded a 
judgment that they should be willing to accept non-whites 
in their congregations.” (3) “The Methodist Church has 
a peculiar relationship to all minority groups since it is 
active in all forty-eight states and territories.” In view 
of this, “Methodism has an unusual obligation and oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the reality of an all-inclusive 
church.” (4) Class distinctions “too often mark one 
Methodist Church from another. ... And deter people of 
one ‘class’ from feeling at home in churches serving 
another ‘class.’” © There was some dissension to this 
view, however. (5) “The number of ‘laboring’ people, 
in the urban Methodist churches studied, were noted as 
small—and even those few as decreasing. Is Methodism 
now serving a privileged class—and letting the descendents 
of John Wesley’s earliest converts go to the ‘sects’?” 


The City Problem Analyzed 


What problems does Protestantism face in America’s 
changing cities? The growth of “suburbia,” which takes 
out of the heart of large cities all but the poorest and 
richest, brings many problems, one of which is “new 
forms of segregation” that have created difficulties in 
communication for a rural-developed Protestantism, 

James G. Ranck, consulting psychologist and faculty 
member at Drew University, Madison, N. J., said that 
many current urban problems are rooted in the increas- 
ing density of populations, plus the “mobility” that has 
come with the automobile. He said that “maximum move- 
ment in minimum space produces friction”’—the friction 
of frustration, aggression, hostility—which is accompanied 
by “an enormous waste of psychic as well as physical 
energy.” 


Another authority on city church life, Meryl Ruoss, 
of the National Council of Churches, said “the growth of 
population and its redistribution face the Protestant 
churches with the necessity for sheer physical expansion 
unlike any period in its history in America. We should 
probably be adding at least 2,000 new churches a year 
just to accommodate population growth.” When the 
redistribution of population is considered it is clear that 
“our bill for this expansion would be close to half a 
billion dollars annually just for land and buildings. Add 
another $75,000,000 for program and staff. None of this 
includes expansion of existing facilities. . . .” 

In order for the church to have an effective impact 
on our highly competitive society, Dr. Ruoss observes, we 
need ‘more staff and more budget at the local church level ; 
denominational planning carried on within the frame- 
work of Protestant planning; an up-to-date concept of 
the world in which we live; a recognition of the revolu- 
tionary nature of our Gospel and a willingness to pay for 
the revolution.” 


How Face the Challenge of the Cities? 


Herbert E. Stotts, of Boston University, worked with 
a panel evaluating data from “city workshops.” Three 
concrete suggestions emerged: “(1) A need for some 
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regular channel for sharing ideas on church program 
and operation”; “(2) A need to utilize lay volunteers as 
church staff members” ; and, “(3) A need for a series of 
special schools for urban pastors.” 

“Now, more than ever, the church must major in its 
historic role of being a refuge to the weak and fallen, a 
place of warm fellowship for those who are stricken 
with the cold chill of loneliness,” Roy W. Ragsdall, of 
Los Angeles, said. In our time “there must be an increase 
of skilled counselling services, mental health clinics on 
the highest professional level, fellowship groups keyed 
to meet the needs of the lonely, Alcoholics Anonymous 
groups, Gamblers Anonymous groups, Divorcees Anony- 
mous groups, Sex Deviates Anonymous groups, and 
others meeting in the church, and the ministry of wor- 
ship must be at all times sensitive to the man, woman 
or youth who is driven into the doorway of the church 
by the sudden storms of life.” 

The church should be the conscience of the city more 
profoundly than ever before. “When the city church 
forsakes its prophetic role, not only is the church doomed 
but the city is doomed with it. The church,” Dr. 
Ragsdall said, ‘“‘must be the moral conscience of the city 
or the city will become a cesspool of iniquity.” 


Four Areas of Concern 


Bishop Marshall R. Reed at the closing session of 
the Convocation outlined four areas of concern of the 
church for the cities of America: (1) “What the modern 
American city does to people”; (2) “The millions who 
move and do not join churches in their new communi- 
ties”; (3) “The message which the church has for city 
people”; and (4) “The new situations created by the 
movement of Negroes into northern cities.” 

The church must correct impersonalism in the city and 
help the individual to preserve his identity. Many fami- 
lies, it is reported, are finding their social life centering 
on the fellowship of the church. 

It was also noted that Methodists were concerned 
because so many Methodists when moving from one place 
to another do not take their church membership with 
them. The reasons given for this are that Methodism 
is not a doctrinal church and has not exalted churchman- 
ship. “It may be that the new emphasis that Methodism 
is placing on theology will help to correct this. 

“We should also be more concerned than we are with 
the message of the city church.” From the pulpit must 
come the “prophetic ministry that makes its impact upon 
the contemporary life of our cities and of all our society ; 
and from the pulpit there must come also the ministry 
of comfort and an inspiration to the people.” 

The fourth area of concern is the shifting population 
of America, especially that of southern Negroes moving 
into northern industrial areas. Bishop Reed noted that 
“we have to recognize two facts here: the Negroes cannot 
from their own financial resources and from their own 
trained men provide the churches and ministry that is 
needed by them in northern cities; and the all-inclusive 
church, caring for the needs of all races and peoples, is 
not as yet acceptable to the membership of many of our 
city churches.” 


The Church and Urban Renewal 


As a response “‘to numerous requests for concentra- 
tions of material on specific aspects of urban life with 
which the church must deal” the editorial committee of 
The City Church and the staff of the Department of the 
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Urban Church, Division of Home Missions, National 
Council of Churches, has compiled City Church Study 
Kit No. 1, “The Church’s Stake in Urban Renewal,” 
(available through Office of Publication and Distribution, 
National Council of Churches, 120 East 23d Street). 

This Study Kit is issued in lieu of the regular May-June 
issue of The City Church, which will continue to publish 
on a bi-monthly basis. The Kit is designed for use by 
a wide range of study groups interested in “the present 
needs and future achievements of the Church of Christ 
in the city.” 

In the Kit are two instructive pamphlets published by 
ACTION (American Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods). ‘Time for Action,” one of the pamphlets, helps 
set out what the characteristics and problems of slum 
areas are and how the citizen can organize to improve 
his neighborhood. The other pamphlet, “You and Your 
Neighborhood,” gives some criteria for rating the quality 
of your neighborhood and your house. It then gives 
suggestions on how to organize to improve neighborhoods 
through the promotion of action groups working for im- 
provement through city agencies. 

Included also is a brief article by Meryl H. Ruoss, 
executive director, Department of Urban Church, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, entitled “The Church’s Stake 
in Urban Renewal.” Mr. Ruoss, in challenging urban 
Protestantism, writes: ‘In dozens of urban communities 
the church by default has decided not to participate in 
urban redevelopment programs, thus stranding thousands 
of city dwellers in churchless Saharas for the next half 
century. Additional scores of churches across the land 
are now at, or are approaching, such critical crossroads 
of decision. If they elect death they commit themselves 
to desert millions of present and future children of God 
who will dwell is churchless city neighborhoods.” 

Included in the Kit is a brochure, “Background Read- 
ing on Urban Renewal,” a list of pertinent source ma- 
terial; “Houses and People,” a reprint from the book 
of the same title by Margaret E. Kuhn of the Department 
of Social Education and Action, Board of Christian 
Education, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; 
and a reprint, “Two Problems: Slums and Renewal.” 


Faith and Order at Oberlin 


“We do not see clearly the path that God has set be- 
fore us, but we are sure that he is leading us, and that 
at Oberlin he has given us new light.” 

Thus reads, in part, “A Message to the Churches” 
appearing in The Nature of the Unity We Seek, Official 
Report of The North American Conference on Faith 
and Order, September 3-10, 1957, Oberlin, Ohio (St. 
Louis 3, The Bethany Press, 1958. $4.00). Paul S. 
Minear is editor. 

In his Foreword, Dr. Minear says the volume has a 
threefold function: (1) It is an official record; (2) “it 
is a method of delivering to the participating churches a 
series of messages from the sections and divisions of 
the Conference . . .”; (3) “it places in the record a 
strong plea to existing ecumenical agencies in the United 
States that they establish a permanent program of Faith 
and Order Study which will be oriented toward the 
range of problems explored at Oberlin.” 

There were at Oberlin for the week-long conference 
“274 representatives of thirty-eight Christian bodies, 
together with ninety-two consultants and thirty-six ac- 


credited observers.” Yet in spite of the inclusiveness 
of the Conference the group was “saddened by the ab- 
sence of members of other churches” recognized as fellow 
Christians. 

The Oberlin Message stated that “the Church is God's 
Church and that the unity is His unity.” The unity 
possessed was based on seven points: (1) “A unity in 
Christ who died for us, is risen, regnant, and will come 
again to gather together all things in His Judgment and 
grace”; (2) “A unity in adoration of God ...”; (3) “A 
unity of declared faith .. .”; (4) “A unity of bearing 
one another’s burdens and sharing one another’s joys”: 
(5) “A unity in which every ministry is a ministry of 
and for all the members, bound together in a worshiping 
and sacramental community”; (6) “A unity in mission 
to the world .. .”; (7) “A unity possessing rich variety 
in worship, life and organization.” 

Father Georges Florovsky, referring to the Message, 
said that from the Eastern Orthodox viewpoint, “the 
language . . . is inadequate and might be misleading and 
offend the conscience of believers in the Orthodox posi- 
tion.” He requested, according to the Proceedings of the 
Conference, “that the Orthodox delegates be recorded 
as abstaining from voting on the Message.” He added 
that this did not imply that the Orthodox delegates 
want to be dissociated from the conference or the process 
of ecumenical study.” 

The Eastern Orthodox representatives in a separate 
statement, “Christian Unity as Viewed by the Eastern 
Orthodox Church,” said: “ ‘The Unity We Seek’ is for 
us a given unity which has never been lost, and, as a 
Divine gift and an essential mark of Christian existence, 
could not have been lost. This unity in the Church of 
Christ is for us a unity in the historical Church, in the 
fulness of faith, in the fulness of continuous sacramental 
life. For us, this unity is embodied in the Orthodox 
Church, which kept catholikos and anelleipos, both the 
integrity of the apostolic faith and the integrity of the 
apostolic order.” 

Part Two of the volume contains the reports from 
Divisions I, II, and III which were received by the 
Conference in plenary sessions and transmitted to the 
churches for information and study, 

Division I—*The Nature of the Unity We Seek in 
Faithfulness to the Eternal Gospel” said that “we may 
recapitulate much of what has been said in our sections 
in three propositions: (a) Unity belongs to the essential 
nature of the Church; (b) That unity must be made 
visible to the world in a measure greater than that in 
which the corporate life of our churches currently 
manifest it; (2) It must provide freedom for an ex- 
tensive measure of diversity.”’ 

“The Nature of the Unity We Seek in Terms of 
Organizational: Structures” is the report of Division II. 

Division III dealt with “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek in View of Cultural Pressures.” 

The volume also contains the ten Conference addresses 
and useful appendices. 


A book designed to aid local chuch groups to benefit 
from the Oberlin deliberations and create individual 
thought on questions surrounding Christian unity has 
been published. It is entitled 4 Guide to Christian Unity, 
edited by George L. Hunt, editor of adult curriculum 
for the United Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion (St. Louis 3, The Bethany Press, 1958. $1.00). 
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